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[Death of Sir Roger de Coverley communicated io the Club.) 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. No. XII. 


We now conclude this series of Papers, which, inde- 
pendent of their high reputation and sterling merit, 
have possibly received an additional attraction from 
the illustrations of Mr. Harvey. The account of the 
death of Sir Roger is in Addison’s best style. It is 
said that he killed his good knight to prevent others 
misrepresenting his actions and character. It certainly 
was not easy to preserve the true balance between our 
amusement at the eccentricities of his hero and our 
love for his goodness, as Addison alone has preserved 
it. Steele vulgarised Sir Roger. 

“We last night received a piece of ill news at our 
club, which very sensibly afflicted every one of us. I 
question not but my readers themselves will be troubled 
at the hearing of it. To keep them no longer in 
suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead! He de- 
parted this life at his house in the country, after a few 
weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport has a letter 
from one of his correspondents in those parts, that in- 
forms him that the old man caught a cold at the 
county sessions, as he was very warmly promoting an 
address of his own penning, in which he succeeded 
according to his wishes. But this particular comes 
from a Whig justice of peace, who was always Sir 
Roger’s enemy and antagonist. 
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I have letters both | 


from the chaplain and Captain Sentry, which mentioa 
nothing of it, but are filled with many particulars to 
the honour of the good old man. I have likewise a 
letter from the butler, who took so much care of me 
last summer when I was at the knight’s house. As 
my friend the butler mentions, in the simplicity of his 
heart, several circumstances the others have passed 
over in silence, I shall give my readers a copy of his 
letter, without any alteration or diminution. 
‘ Honoured Sir, 

‘ Knowing that you was my old master’s good friend, 
I could not forbear sending you the melancholy news 
of his death, which has afflicted the whole country, as 
well as his poor servants, who loved him, I may say, 
better than we did our lives. I am afraid he caught 
his death the last county sessions, where he would go 
to see justice done to a poor widow woman and her 
fatherless children, that had been wronged by a neigh 
bouring gentleman; for you know, Sir, my food 
master was always the poor man’s friend. pon 
his coming home, the first complaint he made was, 
that he had lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able 
to touch a surloin, which was served up according to 
custom ; and you know he used to take great delight in 
it. From that time forward he grew worse and worse, 
but still kept a good heart to the last. Indeed we 
were once in great hopes of his recovery, upon a kind 
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message that was sent him from the widow lady whom 
he had made love to the forty last yearsof his life ; but 
this only res a lightning before death. He has 
bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his Jove, a great 

arl necklace and a couple of silver bracelets set with 
Jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his mother. 
He has bequeathed the fine white gelding that he used 
to ride a-hunting upon to his chaplain, because he 
thought he would be kind to him ; and has Jeft you all 
his books. He has, moreover, bequeathed to the chap- 
lain a very pretty tenement with good lands about it. 
It being a very cold day when he made his will, he left 
for mourning to every man in the parish a great frieze 
coat, and to every woman a black riding-hood., It was 
a most moving sight to see him take leave of his poor 
servants, commending us all for our fidelity. whilst we 
were not able to speak a word for weeping. As we 
most of us are grown grey-headed in our dear master’s 
service, he has left us pensions and legacies, which we 
may live very comfortably upon the remaining part of 
our days. He has bequeathed a great deal more in 
charity, which is not yet come to my knowledge; and 
it is peremptorily said in the parish, that he has left 
money to build a steeple to the church: for he was 
heard to say some time ago, that if he lived two years 
longer, Coverley church should have a steeple to it. 
The chaplain tells everybody that he made a very good 
end, and never speaks of him without tears. He was 
buried, according to his own directions, among the 
family of the Coverleys, on the left hand of his father 
Sir Arthur. The coffin was carried by six of his tenants, 
and the pall held up by six of the quorum. - The whole 
parish followed the corpse with heavy hearts, and in 
their mourning suits; the men in frieze, and the women 
in riding-hoods. Captain Sentry, my master’s nephew, 
has taken possession of the Hall-house and the whole 
estate. When my old master saw him a little before his 
death, he shook him by the hand, and wished him joy 
of the estate which was falling to him, desiring him 
only to make a good use of it, and to pay the several 
legacies and the gifts of charity, which he told him he 
had left as quit-rents upon the estate. The Captain 
truly seems a courteous man, though he says but little. 
He makes much of those whom my masier loved, and 
shows great kindness to the old house-dog that you 
know my poor master was so fond of. It would have 
gone to your heart to have heard the moans the dumb 
creature made on the day of my master’s death. He 
has never enjoyed himeelt since ; no more has any of 
us. It was the melancholiest day for the poor people 
that ever happened in Worcestershire. This being 
all from, 

‘ Honoured Sir, 
‘Your most sorrowful servant, 
*‘Epwarp Biscuit.’ 

*P.S. My master desired, some weeks before he 
died, that a book, which comes up to you by the car- 
rier, should be given to Sir Andrew Freeport in his 
mame” = 

“This leticr, notwithstanding the poor butler’s manner 
of writing it, gaye us such an idea of our good old 
friend, that upon the reading of it there was not a dry 
eye in the Club. Sir Andrew, opening the book, found 
it to be a collection of acts of parliament. ‘There was 
in particular the Act of Uniformity, with some passages 
in it marked by Sir Roger’s own hand. Sir Andrew 
found that they related to two or three points which he 
had disputed with Sir Roger the last time he appeared 
at the Club. Sir Andrew, who would have been merry 
at such an incident on another occasion, at the sight of 
the old man’s handwriting burst into tears, and put 
the book into his pocket. Captain Sentry informs me 
that the knight had left rings and mourning for every 
one in the Club.” 
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CURIOSITIES OF BRITISIT NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
Ants. 
(Concluded from page 483.] 


Bur the workers have other duties: from time to 
time the females deposit their eggs; these, which are 
so minute as scarcely to be perceptible to the naked 
eye, are moistened by the workers, a plan which seems 
necessary to their development, and laid in heaps in 
separate apartments, being frequently moved from one 
to another, as they require a warmer, cooler, drier, or 
moister atmosphere. In a few days the young grubs 
or larve are disclosed. These have to be fed, requiring 
the more the more they advance in growth; they have 
to be carried from apartment to apartment, as the need 
may be, in the bright sunny morning, to the range of 
cells at the upper part of the nest, and before evening 
to those in the earth; and when it is considered that 
they often amount to seven or eight thousand, we may 
easily conceive the scene of activity and toil both within 
the nest and without. A shower, a cloud, the slightest 
change in the temperature of the air, produces an im- 
mediate bustle. The devotion, indeed, of the workers 
to the helpless Jarve is extreme; in their care they 
spare no Jabour, in their defence they sacrifice their 
own lives before they abandon their charge. When 
fully grown, the larvee of most species surround them- 
selves with a silken cocoon, and pass into the pupa 
state: with the exception of food, they still require the 
same unremitting attention, and this too while other 
eggs are ready for their care. and fresh broods of larvae 
demanding their services. It would not do for the ant 
to bea sluggard. During all this time the nest has to 
be kept clean and in thorough repair, fresh additions 
have to be made, and food has to be found and brought 
in. 

When the pupa is ready to commence a new exist- 
ence, the aid of the workers is again in requisition. 
Guided by unerring instinct, they know the precise 
moment when the insect inclosed in its shroud requires 
liberation, for this too is one of their duties. Three or 
four mount upon one cocoun, and gradually and care- 
fully open the silken envelope where the head lies, and 
genily extract the prisoner. It is still enveloped ina 
thin pellicle; this they cautiously strip off, clearing 
the wings and Jegs of the males and females, or the 
legs only of the workers. The new-born brood jis still 
attended to and fed, and conducted through the mazes 
of the nest, till the workers acquire strength and in- 
telligence. The males and females are attended and 
caressed to the last moment of their taking wing, and 
even then parted from with ag oor unwillingness. 
Where a female founds a colony, her duties are onerous 
in the extreme, for unless she attract a few stray 
workers to assist her, she has to attend to her first 
brood of young herself; these it would appear are 
workers, and destined to take the burden and toil off 
her hands for the future. 

The operations of ants prove that these insects are 
capable of communicating with each other, of explain- 
ing their wants to each other, and of imparting infor- 
mation. They are ever using their antenne, touching 
each other with them, in various ways, and appear 
thus to have a certain set of signals, universally under- 
stood by the species. They exhibit great attention and 
syinpathy towards the wounded of their own colony, 
assist each other in difficulties, or in carrying or drag- 
ging heavy burdens, and in a striking manner demon- 
strate feelings of pleasure on meeting their comrades 
after absence. 

The food of ants is very various, and consists alike of 
animal and vegetable substances; to saccharine! mat- 
ters, ripe fruite, as plums, &c., they are extremely 
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partial; they do not, hoard up grain for winter use, 
as has been long believed, for they pass the cold sea- 
son in a state of torpidity, at least when the tempera- 
ture is below the freezing-point, and cluster together ; 
but when the temperature is above this point they pur- 
sue their usual avocations. But though ants do not 
form magazines, they act in a still more extraordinary 
manner, which, were not the facts well established, 
might stagger the most credulous. It is well known 
that a sweet or saccharine juice exudes from the bodies 
of the aphides, or plant-lice, and of this sweet exuda- 
tion the ants are very fond. In fact, as Kirby and Spence 
say, the aphides are their milch-cattle,* which willingly 
render to them their liquid honey; for the possession 
of these aphides they contend among themselves, and 
a colony often claims a right to the aphides of a neigh- 
bouring plant or tree, and resists the attempt of any 
other colony to poach on their territories. Sometimes 
they inclose a group of aphides on a branch in a cell 
of carth, and so keep them as in a stable or cowhouse 
as their own exclusive property. The yellow ant is 
stated io be the most noted fur keeping aphides. This 
ant inhabits fields and pastures, making a mound-like 
nest, often of considerable dimensions. It prefers 
having its herd of aphides always at hand, and there- 
fore collects in its nest a great number of these insects, 
of a peculiar kind, which derive nutriment from the 
roots of grass and other plants. It transports them 
through subterranean gallcries to its nest, and these 
galleries or hunting-ways are extended as circum- 
slauces may require. It would appear that to the 
aphides, and especially their eggs, as much attention is 
paid as to the young ants themselves. Mr. Kirby 
assures us that he has personally witnessed the solici- 
tude of auts to the eggs of the aphides, which they 
carry in their mouths, to give them the influence of 
suu and air, and afterwards recarry to the interior of 
the nest. The object is evidently to forward their 
development, and bring them as early as possible into 
prime condition. Huber informs us that in the nest 
of the yellow ant, at the foot of an oak, he once found 
the ezgs of the aphis peculiar to that tree (Aphis 
Quercis>. 

Emigrations of ants, from some cause or other, often 
take place. In our country the fallow ant (/. rufa) is 
the most noted for this procedure, but in the hotter 
climates armies of nomadic ants traverse whole dis- 
tricts and ravage the land as they proceed. Professor 
Aizelius, speaking of a ‘species at Sierra Leone, states 
that they march in columns that exceed all powers of 
calculation, and always pursue a straight course, froin 
which nothing causes them to deviate. If they come 
to.a house or other building, they either storm or un- 
dermine it; if a river opposes them, though millions 
perish in the attempt, they endeavour to swim over it. 

Wars ofteu take place between colonies of different 
species, and sometimes between two colonies of the 
same species. It is generally, however, between ants 
of different species, one large, the other simall, that 
these : battles occur, the larger sort being the aggres- 
sors, who, however, by dint of numbers are not unfre- 
quently overpowered. They are said to engage with 
great deiermination. Rival colonies of the fallow 
ant. (F. rufa) occasionally meet in battle, and Huber 
details the strife as one of determined obstinacy on 
both sides, the fury of the combatants preventing them 
from paying attention to a human spectator ; thousands 
of champions engage in single combat, thousands rush 
to the mé@lée, every individual knows the combatants on 
its own side, and the strife rages till night puts an end 
to it; but early the next morning it is renewed, and 
often for several days in succession. The prisoners, it 

* The ant, says Linnens, ascends trees that it may milk its 
cows; ‘the aphides, avd not kill them, 
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would seem, are dragged to the hostile encampment 
and killed. If no Muse has celebrated the “ Myrmido- 
numachia,” as Kirby and Spence well term it, nor 
described in verse the exploits of a mimic Hector, 
Achilles, or Tydides, it is because valour meets not 
always with a bard: 
 Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed omues il!achrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte,—careut quia vate sacro.” 
Horace. 

We shall pass, however, to a more extraordinary pro- 
cedure exhibited by certain ants than that of merely 
engaging in battle,—a procedure so strange, that had 
not Huber, Jurine, Latreille, and Kirby and Spence 
either witnessed it or had proof positive of the facts, we 
might treat the whole account with ridicule. There 
are two species of ants common on the Continent, but 
which are not found or are very rare in our island ; they 
are called Legionary Ants, one the Rufescent Ant (/. 
rufescens), the other the Sanguineous Ant (Ff. sanguz 
nea), and it is to these that the account relates. The 
colonies of most ants consist of an assemblage of the 
same species; but in these instauces the general rule 
is set aside, for the workers or neuters of these ants 
procure by force auxiliaries or slaves of the same 
caste as themselves, but of a different species, for the 
purpose of availing themselves of their labour, The 
enslaved ants are of two species, a black ant (F. fusca) 
and a mining ant (F. cuntcularia). 

From the form of their jaws, says Latreille, and the 
accessory parts of their mouth, it is impossible for the 
rufescent ants either to prepare habitations for their 
family, to procure food, or to feed them,—and_ these 
are the motives which induce them to make slaves. 
The rufescent ants do not go upon their expeditions, 
which are kept up for about ten weeks, till the males 
are ready to emerge into the perfect state; and “ it is 
very remarkable that if any individuals attempt to stray 
abroad earlier, they are detained by their slaves, who 
will not suffer them to proceed. A wonderful provision 
of the Creator to prevent tue black colonies from being 
pillaged, when they con.ain only a male and female 
brood, which would be tveir total destruction, without 
being any benefit to their assailants, to whom neuters 
alone are useful.” 

The time of sallying forth is from two in the after- 
noon till five, during fine clear weather. The army 
proceeds in a dense column, which winds through the 
grass, to the distance of thirty or forty feet from the 
habitation whence they have issued ; they then scatter 
themselves abroad, exploring the ground with their 
antenna, in order to detect the traces of the negro 
race. The negro village is soon discovered; its in- 
habitants, aroused to a sense of their danger, rush out 
to defend the precincts; the battle rages, but the 
besiegers prevail; pressing onwards they drive the 
negro population to their village, and enter with them, 
or make breaches in the walls; the fugitives seek the 
lowest story: the victory is decided ; and now the army 
in triumph returns laden with spoil; each warrior 
seizes in its mouth a larva or pupa, and bears it off to 
slavery. 

Their assault upon the habitation of the mining ant, 
which, when that of the black ant is not near, they 
resolutely attack, is a more difficult affair: these 
miners fight with desperation, and dispute every inch 
of their territory, defending their progeny to the last; 
and when the rufescents retire laden with prey, they 
harass their rear, and for a considerable distance keep 
up an incessant skirmish. , 

The excursions of the sanguinary ants are managed 
somewhat differently; they sally forth in small bands, 
which are reinforced from time to rs ¥ necessity 
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may require, and are often kept at bay by the resolute 
negroes, till at length a large column arrives to their 
suppert; frequent skirmishes precede a general battle, 
the negroes forming a body to receive the assault. 
The combat is often for a long time dubious; at last, 
repulsed on every side, the black population retreats, 
and endeavours to carry off the pups, which they have 
previously heaped together; the assailants pursue, and 
force from them their charge, while some enter the 
village and seize upon the larve. 

In both instances these nursling captives (for they 
never take the adults prisoners) are carried home, and 
trusted to the care of neuters of their own species that 
have been, like them, captured when young, and are 
destined in their turn to a similar charge. By the 
slaves thus obtained, and which are by no means ill- 
treated, not only the young prisoners of their own race 
are nursed, but also the young of their masters; they 
labour in every respect as they would have done in 
their native colony, excepting that they have to bring 
food to their masters, and carry them from chamber 
to chamber ; for these warlike ants, as we see among 
savage tribes, brave as they are in combat, are indolent 
in the extreme, and moreover, at least in the case of 
the rufescents, are really dependent upon their slaves. 
Where the slaves consist of a mixture of black ants 
and miners, they share the labours and cares of the 
community between them, and often far exceed in 
number their masters, whom on some occasions they 
seem rather to command than obey, even to the ex- 
tent of manifesting anger to any that happen to return 
from a penny excursion without a captive. The 
fact is, that though captives in the first instance, the 
black ants are really the masters and preservers of the 
rufescent colony, and looked up to accordingly. For 
the sake of experiment, “ Huber shut up thirty 
rufescents, with larve and pupe of their own kind, 
and several negro pupw in a-glazed box, excluding 
any neuter slaves. Incredible as it may appear, they 
made no attempt to feed themselves, and though at 
first they paid some attention to the larve, carrying 
them about, they soon laid them down. Most of them 
died with hunger in two days, and the few that re- 
mained alive appeared very weak and languid. At 
length, commiserating their condition, Huber admitted 
a single negro, and this little active slave by itself 
re-established order, made a cell in the earth, collected 
the larve and placed them in it, assisted the pupe 
that were ready to be developed, aud preserved the 
life of the neuter rufescents that still survived.” 
What a contrast between indolence and activity, 
ignorance and intelligence, does such a scene enforce 
upon our attention ! 

With regard to the sanguineous ants, they are much 
more active than the rufescents—they assist in the in- 
door labours of the colony, in the collection of 
saccharine juice from aphides, and in the repairs of 
the habitation ; they hunt for a small species of ant on 
which they feed, and which they drag for slaughter to 
the fortress, and they are the first to rouse in defence 
of the community, having, as we are assured, pre- 
viously placed their faithful slaves in the lowest 
chambers of the nest as places of the greatest security, 

Such, then, is a sketch of the economy, instincts, and 
operations of our ordinary British and European ants, 
which are detailed more at large by W. Gould, Huber, 
Latreille, and others: in some respects they are more 
surprising than those of bees or wasps, and de- 
monstrate the yrom A and elevation of that ruling 
principle which impels them to acts which seem those 
of reason, and to operations which one might be 

in deeming them incapable of executing, 

t which they accomplish by perseverance, industry, 
and orderly co-operation. Of the ants of Asia, Africa, 
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and Australia, mucn remains to be known. Travellers 
have noticed the general habits and structures of 
some species, but no Huber has studied their more 
recondite economy. 





RICHBOROUGH AND RECULVER. 
[Concluded from p. 487.) 
Or the early importance of Richborough we have 
the most decisive evidence. Bede, eleven hundred 
years ago, speaks of it as the chief thing of note on the 
southern coast. Writing of Britain, he says, “On the 
south it has the Belgic Gaul; passing along whose 
nearest shore there appears the city called Rutubi 
Portus, the which port is now by the English nation 
corruptly called Reptacester: the passage of the sea 
from Gesoriacum, the nearest shore of the nation of 
the Morini, being fifty miles, or, as some write, four 
hundred and fifty furlongs.” Camden thus describes 
the changes in the name of this celebrated place: “ On 
the south side of the mouth of Wantsum (which they 
imagine has changed its channel), and over against the 
island, was a city, called by Ptolemy Rhutupie ; by Ta- 
citus, Portus Trutulensis, for Rhutupensis, if B. Rhe- 
nanus’s conjecture hold good ; by Antoninus, Rhitupis 
Portus; by Ammianus, Rhutupie statio; by Orosius, 
the port and city of Rhutubus ; by the Saxons (accord- 
ing to Bede), Raptacester, and by others Ruptimuth ; 
by Alfred of Beverley, Richberge ; and at this day 
Richborrow : thus has time sported in varying oue and 
the same name.” It is unnecessary for us here to 
enter into the question whether Rhutupie was Rich- 
borough, or Sandwich, or Stonar. The earlier anti- 
quaries, Leland, Lambarde, Camden, decide, as they 
well might, that the great Roman Castle of Rich- 
borough was the key of that haven which Juvenal has 
celebrated for its oysters (Sat. iv.) and Lucan for its 
stormy seas (lib. vi.). Our readers, we think, will pre- 
fer, to such a dissertation, that most curious descrip- 
tion of the place which we find in Leland’s ‘ Itinerary ’— 
a description that has been strangely neglected by 
most medern topographers: “ Ratesburgh, otherwise 
Richeboro, was, or ever the river of Sture did turn his 
bottom or old canal within the Isle of Thanet ; and by 
likelihood the main sea came to the very foot of the 
castle. The main sea is now off of it a mile, by reason 
of woze (ooze) that hath thereswollen up. The site of the 
old town or casile is wonderful fair, upon a hill. The walls, 
the which remain there yet, be in compass almost as 
much as the Tower of London. They have been very 
high, thick, strong, and well embattled. The matter 
of them is flint, marvellous and long bricks, white and 
red afier the Britons’ fashion. The cement was made 
of sea-sand and small pebble. There is a great likeli- 
hood that the goodly hill about the castle, and espe- 
cially to Sandwich-ward, hath been well inhabited. 
Corn groweth on the hill in marvellous plenty ; and in 
going to plough there hath, out of mind, been found, and 
now is, more antiquities of Roman money than in any 
place else of England. Surely reason speaketh that 
this should be Rutupinum. For beside that the name 
somewhat toucheth, the very near passage from Clyves, 
or Cales, was to Ratesburgh, and now is to Sandwich, 
the which is about a mile off; though now Sandwich 
be not celebrated because of Goodwin Sands and the 
decay of the haven. There is, a good flight shot off 
from Ratesburgh, towards Sandwich, a great dike, cast 
in a round compass, as it had been for fence of men of 
war. The compass of the ground within is not much 
above au acre, and it is very hollow by casting up 
the earth. They call the place there FE x owe he 
Within the castle is a little parish church of St. Au- 
gustine, and an hermitage. I had antiquities of the 
hermit, the which is an industrious man. Nor far from 
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{Ruins of the Ancient Church of Reculver. 


the hermitage is a cave where men have sought and 
digged for treasure. I saw it by candle within, and 
there were conies (rabbits). It was so straight, that I 
had no mind to creep far in. In the north side of the 
castle is a head in the wall, now sore defaced with 
weather. They call it Queen Bertha Head. Near to 
that place, hard by the wall, was a pot of Roman money 
found.” 

{n the bean-field within the walls of Richborough 
there was a space where no beans grew, which we 
could not approach without trampling down the thick 
crop. We knew what was the cause of that patch of 
unfertility. We had learnt from the work of Mr. 
King, who had derived his information from Mr. 
Boys, the local historian of Sandwich, that there was, 
“at the depth of a few feet, between the soil and rub- 
bish, a solid regular platform, one hundred and forty- 
four feet in length, and a hundred and four feet in 
breadth, being a most compact mass of masonry coim- 
posed of flint stones and strong coarse mortar.” This 
great platform, “as hard and entire in every part as a 
solid rock,” is pronounced by King to have been “ the 
great parade, or Augurale, belonging to the Preto- 
rium, where was the Sacellum for the eagles and en- 
signs, and where the sacrifices were offered.” But upon 
this platform is placed a second compact mass of 
masonry, rising nearly five feet above the lower mass, 
in the form of a cross, very narrow in the longer part, 
which extends from the south to the north (cr, to speak 
more correctly, from the south-west to the north-east), 
but in the shorter transverse of the cross, which is 
forty-six feet in length, having a breadth of twenty-two 
feet. This cross, according to King, was the site of 
the Sacellum. Half a century ago was this platform 
dug about and under, and brass and lead, and broken 
vessels were found, and a curious little bronze figure 





of a Roman soldier paying upon the bagpipes. Again 
has antiquarian curiosity been set to work, and labourers 





1 
{ 


Bronze found at Richborough.} 


are now digging and delving on the edge of the plat 
form, and breaking their tools against the iron concrete. 
The workmen have found a passage along the south 
and north sides of the platform, and have penetrated, 
under the platform, to walls upon which it is supposed 
to rest, whose foundations are laid twenty-eight feet 
lower. Some fragments of pottery have been found in 
this Jast excavation, and the explorers expect to break 
through the walls upon which the platform rests, and 
find a chamber. It may be so. Looking at the greater 
height of the ground within the walls, compared with 
the height without, we are inclined to believe that this 
platform, which is five feet in depth, was the open 
basement of some public building in the Roman time. 
To what purpose it was applied in the Christian perivud, 
whether of Rome or Britain, we think there can be no 
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doubt. The traveller w!.o looked upon it three centu- 


ries ago tells us distincily, “ within the castle is a litile 
parish church of St. Augustine, and an hermitage.” 
When Camden saw the place, nearly a century after 
Leland, the little parish church was gone. He found 
nu hermitage there, and no heriait to show him an- 
tiquities. He says, “ To teach us that cities die as well 
as inen, itis at this day a corn-field, wherein when 
the corn is grown up one may observe the draughts of 
streets crossing one another, for where they have gone 
the corn is thinner. . . . Nothing now remains but 
sume ruinous walls of a square tower cemented with a 
sort of sand extremely binding.” le also says that 
the crossings of the streets are commonly called St. 
Augustine's Cross, There is certainly some confusion 
in this description of pid og as one cross. To us 
it appears more than probable that the “little parish 
cburch of St. Augustine,” which Leland saw, had this 
cross for its foundation, and that when this church was 
swept away—when the hermit who dwelt there, and 
there pursued his solitary worship, fell upon evil 
times—the cross, with a few crumbling walls, pro- 
claimed where the little parish church had stvod, and 
that this was then called St. Augustine's Cross. The 
cross is decidedly of a later age than the platiorm : the 
masoury is far Jess regular and compact. Camden, 
continuing the history of Richborough after the Ro- 
mans, says, “ This Rutupia flourished likewise after 
the coming in of the Saxons, for authors tell us it was 
the palace of Ethelbert, king of Kent, and Bede 
honours it with the name of a city.” The belief that 
the palace of Ethelbert was upon this commanding cle- 
vation, so strengthened by art, full no doubt of remains 
of Roman magnificence, the key of the broad river 
which allowed an ample passage for ships of burthen 
from the Channel to the estuary of the Thames, is a 
rational belief. But Lambarde says of Richborough, 
“ Whether it were that palace of King Ethelbert from 
whence he went to enteriain Augustine, he that shall 
advisedly read the twenty-fifth chapter vf Beda his first 
book sliall have just cause to doubt; forasmuch as he 
showeth manifestly that the king came from his palace 
into the Isle of Thanet to Augustine, and Leland saith 
that Richborough was then within Thanet, although 
that since that time the water has changed its old 
course and shut it clean out of the islaud.” This is a 
refinement in the old Kentish topographer which 
will scarcely outweigh the general fitness of Rich- 
borough for the palace of the Saxon king. The twenty- 
fifth chapter of Beds is indeed worth reading “ ad- 
visedly ;” but not to settle this minute pvuint of local 
antiquarianism. We have given Bede’s description of 
the Isle of Thanet, in which island, he says, * landed 
the servant of our Lord, Augustine, and his com- 
anious, being as it is reported near forty men.” The 
cing, according to Bede’s narrative, hearing of their ar- 
rival, and the nature of their mission, orde:ed them to 
stay in the island, where thcy should be furnished with 
all necesssaries. “Some days afier, the king came 
into the island, and, sitting in the open air, ordered 
Augustine and his companions to be brought into his 
presence. For he had taken precaution that they 
should not come to him in any house, according to the 
ancient superstition, lest, if they had any magical arts, 
they might at their coming impose upon and get the 
better of him. But they came furnished with divine 
virtue, not with diabolical, bearing a silver cross for 
their banner, and the image of our Lord and Saviour 
pain(cd on a board, and, singing the Litany, offered up 
their prayers to the Lord for their own, and the eternal 
salvation of those to whom they were come. Having, 


pursuant to the king's commands, after sitting down, 
Gara to him and all his attendants there present the 
Vord of Life; he answered thus: ‘Your words and 
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promises are very taking, but in regard that they are 
new and uncertain, I cannot approve of them, forsaking 
that which I have so long followed with the whole 
English nation. But because you are come from, far 
into my kingdom, and, as I conceive, are desirous tv 
impart to us those things which you believe to be true, 
and most beneficial, we will not molest you, but rather 
give you favourable entertainment, aud take care tu 
supply you with your necessary sustenance; nor do 
we forbid you by preaching to gain as many as you can 
to your religion,’ Accordingly he gave them a dwell- 
ing-place in the city of Canterbury, which was the 
metropolis of all his dominions, and, pursuant to his 
promise, besides allowing them their diei, permiticd 
them to preach.” This memorable transaction, told 
with such touching simplicity a little more than a ceu- 
tury after its occurrence, by the illustrious monk of 
Jarrow, imparts a far deeper interest to this locality 
than its Roman memorials. 

John Twyne, a celebrated antiquarian who lived in 
the sixteenth century, says, “There be right credible 
persons yet living that have often seen not only small 
boats, but vessels of good burden to pass to and fro 
upon the Wantsum, where now the water, especially 
towards the west, is clean excluded ; and there be ap- 
parent marks that Sarr, where they now go over, was 
a proper haven.” Those who have traversed the low 
country which lies between Reculver and Sandwich— 
a task not very easily to be accomplishcd uuless the 
pedestrian can leap the broad ditches which drain the 
marsh—will readily comprehend how, in the couse of 
cighteen centuries, the great estuary may have dwindled 
into a petty rill. There is noibing in the nature of the 
country to prevent one believing that a large arm of 
the sea cut off the Isle of Thanet from the mainland of 
Kent, and that this channel, in the time of the Romans, 
formed the readiest passage from the coast of Gaul ty 
London. The late Mr. John Rickman has well de- 
scribed the course of communication between the Con- 
tinent and Britain:—*The Roman roads in Kent 
deserve notice as having been planned with an inten- 
tion of greater scope than (within my knowledge) has 
been ascribed to them. The nearest and middle har- 
bour of access from Gaul was evidently Dover; but 
whenever the wind was unfavourable for a. direct 
passage, further resource became desirable, and from 
Lemanis (Lymne, near Hythe) and Ritupe (Rich- 
borough, near Sandwich) branch roads were made, 
joining the Dover road at Canterbury; so that a dis- 
patch-boat, by sailing from the windward port, or 
steering for the leeward of these three ports, could 
seldom fail of a ready passage to or from the Conti- 
nent ; and especially it is remarkable that the preyail- 
ing south-west wind (with this advantage) permitted a 
direct passage from Gessoriacum or Itius (Boulogne 
or Witsand) to Ritupa, in effect to London ; the Want- 
sum channel then and Jong after existing within. the 
Isle of Thanet to Regulbium (Reculver) on the Thames, 
being that by which early navigation was sheltered, in/ 
its access*to the British metropolis. Indeed the, fixst 
paragraph of the Itinerary of Antoninus gives. the re- 

uted distance from Gessoriacum to Ritupe, as if more 
important or more in use than the shorter passage to 
Dover.” (* Archezologia,’ vol. xxviii.) With this ex- 
 sparemig we can comprehend the advantage of the 

oman position at Reculver. Through this lLroad 
channel of the Wantsuin the Roman vessels from Bou- 
logne sailed direct into the Thames, without going 
round the North Foreland; and the entrance to the 
estuary was defended by the great Castle of Rich- 
borough at the one end, and by the lesser Castle of 
Reculver at the other. The Roman remains. sti.l 
existing at Reculver are Jess interesting than those at 
Richborough, chietly because they are of less magni- 
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tude and are tore dilapidated. Very close to the | 
ruins of the antient church, whose spires were once 
held in such reverence that ships entering the Thames 
were wont to lower their top-sails as they passed, is an 
area, now partly under the ploughand partly a kitchen 
garden. It is somewhat elevated above the surround- 
ing fields; and, descending a little distance to the 
west of the ruined church, we are under the Roman 
wall, which still stands up on the western and southern 
sides with its layers of flat stone of concrete, defying 
the dripping rain and the insidious ivy. The castle 
stood upon a natural rising ground, beneath which stil] 
fiows the thread-like stream of the river Stour or 
Wantsum. Although it was once the key of the 
northern mouth of the great estuary, it did not over- 
hang the sea on the northern cliff, as the old church 
ruin now hangs. When the legions were here en- 
camped, it stood far away from the dashing of the 
northe:; tide, which for many generations has been 
here invading the land with an irresistible power, 
Century after century has the wave been gnawing at 
this cliff; and, as successive portions have fallen, the 
bare sides have presented human bones, and coins, and 
fragments of pottery, and tessellated pavements, which 
told that man had been here, with his comforts and 
luxuries around him, long before Ethelbert was laid 
beneath the floor of the Saxon church, upon whose 
ruins the sister spires of the Norman rose, themselves 
to bea ruin, now preserved only as a sea-mark. Re- 
culver is a memorable example of the changes produced 
in the short period of three centuries. Leland’s de- 
scription of the place is scarcely credible to those who 
have stood beneath these spires, on the very margin of 
the sea, and have looked over the low ruined wal! of 
the once splendid choir, wpon the fishing-boats rocking 
in the tide beneath :—* Reculver is now scarce half a 
mile from the shore.” In another place—* Reculver 
standeth within a quarter of a mile or a little more 
from the sea-side. The town at this time is but village- 
like ; sometime where as the parish church is now was 
a fair and a great abbey, and Brightwald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was of that house. The old building of 
the church of the Abbey remaineth, having two goodly 
spiring steeples. In the entering of the choir is one of 
the fairest and the most ancient cross that ever I saw, 
nine feet, as I guess, in height: it standeth like a fair 
column.” Long ago has ‘the cross perished, with its 
curiously wrought carvings and its painted images; 
und so has perished the “very ancient book of the 
Evangeles,” which Leland also describes. The Romans 
have left more durable traces of their existence at Re- 
culver than the ministers of religion, who here, for 
centuries, had sung the daily praises of Him who de- 
livereth out of their distress those “that go down to 
the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great 
waters.” The change in names of places sometimes 
tells the story of their material changes. The Regul- 
bium of tlhe Romans became the Raculfcester of the 
Saxons, cester indicating a camp; that name changes 
when the camp has perished, and the great abbey is 
flourishing, to Raculfminster ; the camp and the abbey 
have both perished, and we have come back to the 
Latin Regulbium, in its Anglicised forin of Reculver. 
Some fiercer destruction even than that which swept 
away the abbey probably fell upon the Roman city. 
Gibson, speaking of the coins and jewellery which 
have been found at various times at Reculver, says, 
“These they find here in such great quantities that we 
must needs conclude it to have been a place heretofore 
of great extent, and very populous, and that it has one 
time or other underwent some great devastation, either 
by war or fire, or both. I think I may be confident of 
the latter, there being many patterns found of metals 





run together.” The antiquities of Reguibium are 
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fully described in the elegant Latin treatise of Dr. 
Battely, ‘ Antiquitates Rutupine,’ 1711. 





WOOL-BEARING ANIMALS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


TueErk are in South América four kinds of sheep—or 
of animals somewhat midway between the sheep and 
the goat—which seem likely, when the commercial 
intercourse between England and the South American 
States shall have become more extensively developed, 
to exert an important influence on English manufac- 
tures, especially in the hat, woollen, and stuff trades, 
These are the Llama, the Alpaca, the Guanaco, and the 
Vicuia. Dr. Hamilton has recently published an 
Essay on this subject, from which, and from one or 
two other sources, we will collect a few interesting 
details. 

The South Americans possess the common Spanish 
sheep, which were introduced there after the conquest 
by the Spaniards, which have multiplied to so great a 
degree that they may be purchased in the interior at 
the low price of one dollar each. These animals, how- 
ever, present no very remarkable features, and are 
distinct from the four kinds which belong especially to 
these regions. The Vicuiia and the Guanaco exist only in 
the wild state, except when taken prisoners; but the 
Llama and the Alpaca are seen domesticated in Peru, 
The four may therefore be described under two head- 
ings :— 

Vicuiia and Guanaco.—The Vicuiia is a handsome 
and delicate little animal, with a large, prominent, 
glistening eye, which has a peculiar and expressive 
softness. When running with great speed, its neck, 
which is long and slender, is carried ina curved po- 
sition, almost resembling the letter S. These creatures 
are exceedingly difficult to capture without having re- 
course to artifice. They are seen in small bands of a 
dozen or more, chiefly in the uninhabited regions of 
the Andes, where vegetation is hardly sufficient to 
afford them a scanty subsistence. While roaming 
over the bleak Cordillera, the Vicufia is ever on the 
watch against danger; for travellers, when entering a 
ravine or turning round the shoulder of a mountain, 
frequently see the Vicufa peep round a rock, or look 
at them from an eminence, when, a signal being given 
by a kind of shrill cry or whistle, a whole herd of 
Vicufias is presently seen scampering away in the 
distance. 

The Guanaco haunts the same secluded tracks ia 
Peru as the Vicufia, but does not mingle with them. 
The former is a much larger and more powerful 
animal, and is found on the high Jand throughout 
nearly fifty degrees of latitude. The Guanaco weighs 
on an average about two hundred pounds. It is much 
more easily caught or run down than the Vicuha, 
though extremely shy and sensitive on the approach of 
danger, emitting a sound somewhat like the neigh of 
a horse, which serves as a warning to its companions. 
The Vicufia is captured in a very singular manner. A 
number of Indians form themselves into a chaco or 
hunting-party, together with a pack of small dogs. 
They choose the proper time of the year, and resort to 
those dreary regions where the Guanaco and Vicufa 
are found, taking with them a supply of corn and 
chuno (a nutritive food formed of frosted potatoes in 
powder, boiled in water with lard and spice). Having 
fallen in with their game, the Indians spread theim- 
selves over a wide extent of ground, accompanied by 
their dogs, and gradually narrow the circle, Ata spot 
previously fixed on, there is a sort of enclosure made 
of ropes attached to poles brought for the purpose, 
fixed in the ground at the necessary distances, and 
with the ropes at such a height that the pursued Vi- 
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cufias cannot pass with their headselevated. On some 
occasions, to make the snare more complete, a wide 
space near the enclosure is surrounded by a number of 
small red flags, raised a little from the ground and 
floating in the air. The result is, that by means of the 
shouts of the Indians and their gradual approach to 
the enclosure, together with the barking and the move- 
ments ofthe dogs, and the motion of the flags with the 
wind, the Vicufnas, being naturally timid, are driven 
into the snare, and, neither jumping over nor stooping 
under the ropes, are captured, slain, and skinned on 
the spot. 

These two animals, the Guanaco and the Vicuiia, are 
killed chiefly for the sale of their wool. The Guanaco 
is covered with a short coarse wool of a reddish brown 
colour on the back and sides, running into stripes 
towards the belly. This wool is partly exported and 
partly manufactured for domestic purposes. The wool 
of the Vicuiia is of a brown or fawn colour, and, being 
exceedingly fine and soft, it is highly valued, and sold at 
a very high price in Peru, as a material for hats, gioves, 
* ponchos” or cloaks, and other garments. This kind 
of wool (with the name generally altered to the forms 
vicuiia or vigonia) is now imported into England, 
and is used in hat-making, hosiery, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Llama and Alpaca.—The Llama and the Alpaca, the 
other two varieties indigenous to South America, 
differ in many respects from those hitherto con- 
sidered. 

Nine-tenths of the wool of the Alpaca is black, the 
residue partly white, red, and grizzled. It is of avery 
long staple, often reaching to twelve inches, and par- 
takes greatly of the character of soft glossy hair. It is 
not of that felting nature common to other wools, from 
the great elasticity of its fibres, and requires a very 
nice preparation to enable it to receive colours. It is 
extremely soft and silky to the touch, and when dyed 
it loses nothing of its singular glossiness. The Indians 
of the mountains manufacture for themselves nearly 
all their warm clothing from one or other of these 
animals; and so much of the wool being black, they 
are able to appear in dresses of a sable hue without the 
aid of adyer. From Os persone Alpaca wools 
fancy-pieces are also made by these Indians, whose 
mode of weaving seems to be very primitive. When 
Dr. Hamilton was passing through the village of An- 
damarca, he observed a woman weaving a piece of 
black cloth ; her loom was composed of only four short 
bits of wood, which were stuck into the ground in the 
open air before her hut; she was resting on both knees, 
and stooping at the work, and conveyed the weft from 
one side of the cloth to the other with her fingers—the 
web of cloth being about eighteen inches in width, 

The Llamas and Alpaca are perhaps yet more valu- 
able to the Peruvians as beasts of burden than as wool- 
bearing animals. These men are too poor to keep 
mules, even did the climate admit; but with a flock of 
Alpacas they can live and carry on a barter-trade with 
surprising frugality. Tin is brought from the mines 
of Oruro to Arica, a distance of about a hundred leagues, 
on the backs of the Alpaca; and during this journey 
the animal costs its master nothing at all, either for 
food, or lodging, or tolls. Whena Tet or Alpaca is 
tired on one of these journeys, he gives vent to his 
feelings by a peculiar cry, which is different from the 
sound which he utters when teased or irritated. If he 
is not allowed to rest, or relieved from his load soon 
after giving this notice of its weariness, he sinks to the 
earth, all his limbs being bent under his body, and 
there he dies. No kind treatment can induce him to 
attempt a renewal of the journey; and the Indians, 
knowing this singular characteristic of these animals, 
are disposed at all times to attend to their complaints 
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and to halt when necessary. This solicitude seems te 

be something more than a mere selfish impulse; for 

the Peruvian Indian, when not under the debasing in- 

a nmagg of ardent spirits, is said to be a mild and kindly 
eing. 

The Alpaca is becoming an interesting animal in 
respect to English manufacture. Its wool is so re- 
markable, being a jet-black, glossy, silk-like hair, that 
it is fitted for the production of textile fabrics differing 
from all others, occupying a medium position between 
wool and silk. It is now mingled with other materials 
in such a singular manner, that while a particular dye 
will affect those, it will leave the Alpaca wool with its 
original black colour, and thus give rise to great di- 
versity. 

When the value of this commodity became appre- 
ciated in England, it became an important question 
whether the animal itself could be reared in this 
country. From the power possessed by the Alpaca of 
living on very scanty herbage, it has been proposed to 
introduce the animal in those districts of Scotland and 
Ireland where the English sheep cannot flourish. Mr. 
Walton, a recent writer on this subject, remarks :— 
“ To the tender of an Andes flock, the snow-storm is 
disarmed of all its terrors; and as the stranger, when 
naturalized among us, would feed upon herbage left 
behind by the cattle and sheep which had gone over 
the ground before him, he would not consequently 
interfere with the pasturage of our present herds and 
flocks, nor diminish in the slightest degree the pro- 
vision of food reserved for them. The income which 
a farmer would derive from this new breeding-stock 
will be readily calculated when it is taken into account 
that the South-Down fleece seldom weighs more than 
two pounds, whereas the Alpaca yields from six to 
eight, and his wool always commands a higher price, 
besides keeping for seven years if the markets should 
be low.” 

The late Duchess of York introduced the Alpaca as 
a denizen in her pleasure-grounds, as did likewise the 
late Countess of Liverpool. The Earl of Derby, at 
Knowsley, has a smail flock of Alpacas, some of which 
were born on the estate; and one, a fine male, has 
wool eighteen or twenty inches in length. At the 
Glasgow meeting of the British Association in 1840, 
Mr. Dawson introduced the subject of the Alpaca, and 
stated the grounds on which its rearing in England 
may be advocated, Among the matters adduced by 
Mr. Dawson was the following, that * the Alpaca wool 
is naturally free from grease, in which respect it 
differs materially from the sheep, attributable to its 
not perspiring through the skin, and consequently not 
requiring the artificial protection of smearing with 
tar and other substances injurious to the wool as far as 
the manufacture is concerned, and in shearing the 
animal requires no washing preparatory to the opera- 
tion.” Another point, considered not Jess singular and 
valuable, is that of-“‘ their peculiar coat of silky wool 
proving a complete protection against an atmosphere 
at all times excessively humid, and against the deluging 
rain which (among the Andes) continues to fall up- 
wards of four months in the year; thus rendering 
them well suited to the Grampian and other moun- 
tainous districts of Scotland.” Lastly, “ the animal is 
not only capable of undergoing great fatigue, but like- 
wise lives on mountain herbage, little better thana 
kind of withered grass; and, in times of scarcity, has 
been sustained several days without water, taking only 
a handful of maize.” A few of these animals have been 
introduced into this country, but at present the attempt 
can be regarded only as an experiment. 
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